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VEMOTR OF MARIE THERESE CHARLOTTE, 
MADAME ROYALE DE FRANCE, 


NOW 
DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME. 


HE Portrait of this illustrious Princess, given with 

this Memoir, is a faithful copy of a valuable likeness ; 
in which may be traced a striking resemblance to her 
father, the late unfortunate King, Louis X VI, 

This Princess was born the 19th of December, 1778, 
aud was baptized the same day by-Cardinal de Rohan, 
The King of Spain answered for her godfather, and the 
Empress Queen for her godmother, She was named 
Marie Therese Charlotte; her title, as customary, Ma- 
dame, daughter of the King. 

Her birth was hailed by every class of citizens as a 
happy event; public prayers were ordered ; the cities tes- 
tified their satisfaction by solemn feasts; and the public 
joy was exhibited in dances and illuminations. Mr. Noel, 
a professor of one of the colleges of Paris, thus concludes 
a poem on this occasion, addressed to the Quecn— 
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Multiplier son image, 
C'est donner un nouveau gage 
De l'amour qu'elle a pour nous, 








Among those who endeavoured to please the Queen by 
predicting she would have a son, the most distinguished 





i was a female poet, Madame de Beauharnois, whose deli- 
iy cate pencil has often been guided by wit and the graces, 
br The Queen gently complained of the falseness of her pre- 
i diction; and the next day she sent her Majesty the fol- 


lowing ingenious quatrain— 


P Oui, pour Fée étourdie a vos traits je me livre, 

34 Mais, si ma prophétie a manqué son effet, 

e | Il faut vous Pavouer, c'est qu’en ouvrant mon livre, 
4 Javois pris le premier pour le second feuillet. 





| The circumstances of her birth, however auspicious, and 

am the pleasing prospect of a happy life, heightened by all 

the blandishments and allurements of regal pomp and 

state, were soon obscured, in her very non-age, by a reyo- | 

lutionary mania, that proved most disastrous in its conse- 0 

quences, and embittered the prime of her existence, 
At the age of fourteen, she endured confinement in the ( 

temple, witnessed the sufferings of her Royal Parents, and 

saw them in succession torn from her, and dragged to a ] 

scaffold!-—The happiness of her birth, the misfortunes of a 

her life, and the destiny which now awaits her, on the s 

recall of her uncle, Louis XVIII. to the throne of his € 

ancestors, afford a striking and memorable example of 0 

the vicissitudes of fortune, the instability of human affairs, h 

. aud the folly of attaching importance to things which are 

perishable, and subject, from a thousand unforeseen causes, 

to undergo incessant change. 
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t i * The august and unfortunate mother of the Duchesse 

; } d’Angouléme” (says a writer who had sufficient opportu- s 
; ae nities for observation) “ instilled into her mind, at an b 
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early age, every great and good quality; but, above all, a 
respect for virtue, gratitude for services, a love of huma- 
nity, compassion for misfortune, and moderation in great- 
ness; charity, goodness, and forbearance.” 

Madame Elizabeth, the King’s sister, during their long 
captivity in the Temple, availed herself of her niece’s 
happy custom of early rising, to mark the progress of her 
mind, and give her eyery instruction necessary to form 
her character. ‘To the daily example of the most strict 
observance of religious precepts,—she habitually added 
lessons whose application was as easy as their success 
was infallible. In this sacred school, under the inspiration 
of misfortune, under the inspection of impious cruelty, 
under the protection of the God of the afilicted, the eter- 
nal wisdom spoke through the lips of Elizabeth, com- 
mented upon those consoling passages of the Scriptures 
which prosperity rarely comprehends, but that adversity 
divines, expounds, and retains. ‘The young princess 
heard with holy avidity this inappreciable commentary ; 
and thanked heaven for haying been judged worthy of 
amassing such treasure. These attentions attracted the 
confidence of Madame Royale; and this confidence being 
still augmented by misfortune, became a source of recipro- 
cal consolation. 

In the night following the fatal day of the 9th May, 
1794, the attractive sweetness of Madame Elizabeth 
appeared with more than usual fascination ; her conver- 
sation had been more engaging; she seemed to have 
exhausted her tenderness upon the orphan who was bereft 
of every other friend; as if an involuntary presentiment 
had warned them to entwine the bouds of trieudship more 
closely round their hearts which were soon to be sundered, 
They fell asleep with the religious consolation of haying, 
daring one day at least, been judged worthy of suffering, 
and sullering together; when suddenly Elizabeth was 
snatched for ever from her whose mother she was become, 
She wished to calin the affright of Madame Royale ; but 
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Then, with a courage not devoid of sensibility, tender 
without being weak, she raised her niece to her arms, 
retraced all her duties, and quitted her never to see her 
more ! 

Oh! how is it possible to paint the horrible ideas which 
passed, in quick succession, through the mind of the un- 
fortunate ‘Therese, when the noise of the gates, which 
were once more shut upon her, announced to her that, 
after having carried away from her a father, a mother, and 
a brother, their still insatiate fury had taken from her 
the incomparable friend who filled the place of her 
parents; to whom she could speak of their loss; with 
whom she mingled her tears!—when every hour of this 
disastrous night seemed to her to be sounded in a vast 
desert, where henceforth she was condemned to struggle 
alone against grief and iniquity !—The mind can conceive 
the horror of her situation, surrounded by such a set of 
demons, more easily than the pen describe. 

As soon as the severity of Madame’s captivity was a 
little relaxed, she learnt to distinguish between the mon- 
sters who so daringly outraged the feelings of humanity 
and the general character of her countrymen; she saw all 
who had escaped from chains and death wander round the 
Temple; and invent means to be perceived, or understood 
by her. When the Directory, without consulting the 
wishes of the people, compelled her to quit France, she 
received proofs of attachment upon the road, which were 
certainly not to be mistrusted; and was so sensibly affected 
as will never be forgotten by those who had the happiness 
to witness it; and carried with her the regret of quitting 
a nation that her aunt, Elizabeth, had taught her rightly 
to judge. 

The princess thus concluded a letter, written from 
Vienna, to her aunt, the Queen of Sardinia—“ I have here 
had the true pleasure of seeing that the virtues of my aunt, 
Elizabeth, are well known; she is spoken of only with 
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veneration: and I hope the Pope will place my parents in 
the ravk of Saints.” 

Louis Antonie, Duke d’Angouléme, the son of Monsieur, 
Count d’Artois, brother of the King, married Marie 
Therese Charlotte de France ; by whom there is not yet 
any issue. 

The amiable Duchesse d’Angouléme and her husband 
long resided with her uncle, Louis, at \ittau, in Russia; 
and when, through the intrigues of Buonaparte, her uncle 
was obliged to leave the Russian dominions, he explained 
to her his distressed situation, and that, in order to sup- 
port those who were attached to him, he must relinquish 
his usual mode of travelling, and give them an example of 
endurance by walking en foot; the Duchess generously 
determined to sell a valuable box of diamonds, presented . 
to her as a nuptial gift by her Imperial relations at Vienna, 
and raised a sum that enabled her uncle to travel comfort- 
ably, and to provide for the present wants of those unhappy 
loyalists who were obliged te remain in the place. 

She followed the fortunes of her uncle to Prussia, and to 
Warsaw; where they were permitted to reside some time. 
But it is reported that even here, in the month of July, 
1805, the personal safety of the Duchesse d’Angouléme 
and her husband was expgsed to a treacherous plot, formed 
by the then reigning power of France, to destroy the re- 
maining branches of the House of Bourbon by poison; 
which was more particularly directed against them. 

Seon after this discovery, they left the continent, and 
have resided in England, free, at least, from personal dan- 
ger, and led a retired and happy life; exercising that 
urbanity and benevolence for which they are so remark- 
able; and beloved and respected by all who had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing their many amiable qualities. 

The Duchesse d’Angouléme left her bouse in South 
Audley-street, in the metropolis ef England, April 23, 
i814, to accompany her uncle, Louis XVIII. on his 
return from his private residence and retreat at Hartwell, 
2c3 
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to the throne of his ancestors in France. The parting 
between his Royal Highness the Prince Regent and his 
illustrious guests was very affecting; strong emotion 
was depicted in the countenances of all the Royal person- 
ages; but more particularly in that of the Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, who seemed to feel the extraordinary events 
that were passing with that sensibility so peculiar to her ; 
and certainly history does not afford, and faney cannot 
imagine, a more touching and interesting situation than 
that of this lovely and amiable Princess. 








— 
cm 
THE GOSSIPER. No. LXI. 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui. 
VIRG, 


As I have received several letters from Correspondents 
relative to my last Essay, I do not know that I can better 
consult the advantage of my Readers than by giving them 
entire. lL request, however, what was there asserted and 
advised may not be interpreted to the disadvantage of the 
fair Sex; I can conscientiously affirm, that such an idea 
was not only the farthest from my intention, but that my 
aim has ever been to promote their mental improvement 
and amusement as well as their just consideration in 
Society. 


TO MR. GOSSIPER. 


SIR, 

I have generally perused your writings with pleasure ; 
but your last Essay, tho’ it may be very learned, is to me 
by no means agreeable. You are really become so 
serious and severe, that I must indeed lay you by with 
your friend Addison to yawn over on a Sunday Evening. 
Now pray, good Mr, Gossiper, what would you say were 
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I to interdict Gentlemen from Tlorse-racing. Drinking, 
and Caming: which, by the way, T could do with as mach 
reason, and more convincing argument, than you have 
prohibited us from Novel reading. You would think me 
very foolish and presumptuous. Now IT will leave you to 
guess what my opinion is of your Philippic. 7 am not so 
blind but that thro’ your specious -eil of hononr for the 
fair Sex. T can sce your desire to make us mere domestic 
drudges, without literature, without feeling, and without 
freedom. When such becomes the state of Society, when 
Woman is debarred from intellectual pleasures, and become 
the mere perpetnator of the human species, cold then in 
the grave, 1 pray, may be the heart of 
Your now justly irritated Servant, 


MARTA, 
i 


MR. GOSSIPER, 


Papa has lately read your last Essay; and is become so 
inveterate against “ Circulating Library trash” (as he 
terms it) that he has forbid my reading any Novels but 
those of his own selection. The more effectually to carry 
his cruel purpose into execution, he has desired Mr. B 
at the Library, to let me have no Books without his own 
order. He says there are plenty of good Books in the 
Study, which will be more conducive to my improvement 
and amusement. Papa’s idea of amusement and mine 
are very different; and as to improvement, I have no 
curiosity to know, why it is cold in winter and warm in 
summer; when King Alfred reigned; what they grow in 
India, and such like information, All these things are 
very well for my brother George, who is at Cambridge ; 
but, as I have no intention of taking a degree, such know- 
ledge would be superfluous. I once enquired of Lady W. 
(who moves in the first circles) whether such topics were 
ever introduced into fashionable company; she assured 
me they were considered quite gothic, “If, my dear,” 
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said her Ladyship, “you wish to be one of us, you must 
leave all your pedantry in your Father’s Library, we can- 
not endure a Master of Arts in petticoats; the beau monde 
relinquishes such insupportable dullness to the industry of 
more common-place and groveling minds.” I wish I 
could bring Papa to be of her Ladyship’s opinion; but he 
says I shall for the future read aloud to him a chapter or 
two of Hume’s History, and some of the Spectator, every 
day. You are certainly a very cruel man, Mr. Gossiper ; 
and if you knew how fond I am of Novel-reading, | am 
sure you never would have written so disagreeable an 
Essay. Papa surprised me in the midst of Waverly; and 
has taken it away from me; but, ah! I hear him calling 
me to read that boring fellow, Mr. Hume, so I have only 
time to say that you have quite forfeited the esteem of 
Your unhappy Servant, 
JULIA. 
i 


TO MR, GOSSIPER. 
SIR, 

The perusal of your last Essay has afforded me a melan- 
choly satisfaction; Lam glad to find there is still one per- 
son who dares to stem the torrent of fashionable folly ; but 
in so doing you have touched the chord that must ever 
painfully vibrate while I live within this breast. Heaven 
blest me with a daughter, the image of her sainted mother, 
who expired in giving her first-born to the world. You 
may conceive my feelings at the loss of one I loved so 
dearly, and the fondness and anxiety I felt for her 
offspring. Her education was my only business and 
delight; it was my comfort to find my care repaid with 
improvement and affection. Her heart was perhaps too 
susceptible of the warmest and most generous feelings; I 
feared for it. Till the age of seventeen, her time had been 
spent in the country, in acquiring a solid education; her 
Aunt now wished that she might see a little of life, and 
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accordingly (something against my inclination) prevailed 
upon me to let her spend a winter in Town. Here, asso- 
ciating with fashionable company, she by degrees became 
contaminated by fashionable follies; the precepts I had 
implanted vanished like dew before the san of Fashion; 
her warmth of feeling, and her simple credulity, lead her 
into Error. Without disguise herself, she suspected none 
in others; at an age when we are little disposed to look on 
the dark side of things, she believed the romantic attach- 
ments and the picture of life delineated in the volumes 
she had lately been induced to read. At length becoming 
enamored of a fashionable seducer, she eloped, and was 
(as she supposed) married; soon, however, this unprin- 
cipled villain threw off the mask, and left her in poverty 
and distraction. I cannot minutely detail this heart-rend- 
ing narrative; suffice it to say, that I closed her eyes in a 
garret in the city ; it was a scene, Mr. Gossiper, which I 
can never forget; it is rapidly bringing “ my grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.” I can write no more. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
AMINTO. 


If I can possibly summon courage, I will endeavour 
hereafter to give you my child’s story as [ heard it from 
her own lips. 

—— 


A REPARTEE. 


Tue Marquis del Carpio, a Spanish nobleman, on enter- 
ing a church in Naples, presented the holy water to a lady, 
who, on receiving it from him, shewed a very thin and ill- 
made hand, with a ring on it; the Marquis said in Spanish, 
“ Quisiera mas la sortija que la mano.” [I like the ring 
better than the hand. The lady who understood Spanish, 
replied, (putting her hand to the riband of his order, which 
hung round his neck) “ E yo el cabestro que el asno.” 
And I like the collar better than the beast. 
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THE HEROISM 
OF 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


ee 


(Concluded from page 260.) 


Tue family of Miss Nelson continued to persuade her to 
change her condition: the interest of her property had 
accumulated, and considerably increased her fortune; an 
additional reason for pressing her to form such an engage- 
ment; but though she had many admirers, no one excited 

- the least attention, save Geminvile; who still had the 
entire possession of her affections. 

Stephanie frequently visited Mrs. Reminval ; her being 
related to her lover was not one of the least reasons for 
these multiplied visits; for whatever belonged to Gemin- 
vile was dear to her. As she entered one morning, 6 
more than usual air of satisfaction, a transport of joy, 
beamed in her countenanee. Her friend observed the 
happy change, and enquired the cause. Stephanie an- 
swered—I have to repose in you the most interesting con- 
fidence. Madam,—Madam,—I have obtained the con- 
sent of my family ;—your relation—has only to accept my 
hand; I am sufliciently rich to cede upon this subject 
whatever will insure my happiness; and, I dare flatter 
myself, Geminvile’s. Yes, every thing induces me to 
believe that this union will make him happy; and I shall 
be gratified in revenging myself of the injustice of fate! I 
know not if my feelings have carried me too far: doubt- 
less you have loved; a heart like your’s has not been shut 
against the attacks of a passion which is reconcileable with 
virtue. I disclose my inmost sentiments to a friend, to a 
mother, since you wish to honour me with the name of 
daughter, I will never espouse any one but Geminvile. 

Mrs. Reminval almost doubted whether what she heard 
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was nota dream. What a happy and unexpected revolu- 
tion in the destiny of Geminvile! he will not be able to 
bear this excess of happiness. I am assuredly not igno- 
rant that he idolizes you; and you must be well con- 
vinced, that never love was equal to his; but, dear Stc- 
phanie, he is extremely delicate; he will owe his very 
existence, as we may say, to your affection. Ah! will he 
not be afraid of compromising his honour? Who can be 
sure, that your relations, who now appear to approve your 
choice, will not hereafter blame you? Wealth is so great 
an advantage in the world ; and, I should reproach myself 
were I to dissemble, our sex so little accustomed to make 
the fortune of husbands, that on the contrary, in the esti- 
mation of the world, it more becomes a man to raise the 
woman of his choice to a state of opulence.——Your 
scruples, madam, redouble my esteem for you; without 
effecting the least alteration in my sentiments and deter- 
mination with regard to a most deserving object. 

Mrs, Lauroi waited upon Mrs. Reminval; and gave her 
an assurance of her entire concurrence in this affair. 
Mrs. R.’s surprise and pleasure increased: she wrote to 
Dorneuil ; and begged him to bring his friend, without 
communicating to him the reason of this request, Gemin- 
vile, although he participated in the unexpected change 
of Miss Nelson’s situation, had not recovered from his 
dejected state of mind; he could never divest himself of 


the thought that Stephanie would marry another; and was — 


far from anticipating that he should become the object of 
her preference. He wanted an explanation ; and it was 
with some difficulty that Dorneuil prevailed upon him to 
accompany him. When Mrs. Reminval acquainted him 
of his good fortune, he was -overjoyed, and transported 
beyond himself; he fell at Miss Nelson’s feet; and, being 
confirmed of the truth of what he had heard, kissed with 
ecstacy the hands of Stephanie and Mrs, Lauroi. Miss 
Nelson was so much affected, she fell into the arms of her 
friend. 
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As the enthusiasm of Geminvile abated, he coldly in- 
dulged in a reflection which came unsolicited ; weighed 
the great disproportion of their fortunes; and questioned 
whether he should not wound his honour by such a 
contract, 

When they had retired, he thus addressed his friend— 
Is there upon earth a more fortunate being? I am loved 
by the adorable Stephanie; I am to be her husband; I 
shall ever be her lover;———— But, my friend, what a crucl 
idea is constantly recurring to torment and persecute me 
in the midst of the highest felicity of which human natare 
is capable.—Ah! Geminvile? (interrupted Dorneuil) why 
shouldst thou blush to owe thy fortune to Miss Nelson? 
‘Take care lest sell-lové intervene, and assume the mask 
of virtue and nobleness of soul. Why shouldst thou feel 
thyself humbled at being indebted to such a mistress for a 
rank in life that thou thyself wouldst gladly have conferred, 
hadst thou possessed the means?—Ah! Dorneuil, I 
should have been happy to have lavished upon her every 
earthly blessing, to have placed her upon a throne ; but 
how vain are wishes when compared with reality! I shall 
be indebted to her for every thing. Ah! how shall I be 
able to prove my affection, and to make her an adequate 

’ return? 

Such were the struggles that rose in a heart exposed to 
to the most violent agitation; and they. became much 
stronger by a kind of fatality that seemed to pursue one of 
the most sensible and most virtuous of men. Dormoi, an 
acquaintance, met him, and said—I beg to compliment 
you; Lunderstand that you are about to be married to a 
lady who possesses a brilliant fortune ; I confess, [ should 
regard you as much happier, if you had to offer her a like 
advantage; itis disagreeable to a soul so delicate as your's 
to receive favours from a woman: it is our peculiar pro- 
vince to act this part of generosity. Pardon my frank- 
ness; but the turn of your mind is so well known. It is 
iruc that love has an uncontroulable power over us; and 
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it is said that you are passionately fond of the lady, 
Geminvile was confused, and his answer discovered his 
embarrassment. He related to his bosom friend the 
afllicting conversation he had just been exposed to; and 
the difficulties he had to encounter at the moment he had 
reason to expect the greatest bappiness. 

Miss Nelson and Geminvile had frequent interviews at 
their relations’; till the day for the celebration of their 
nuptials was finally fixed. Miracles sometimes operate in 
favour of virtuous men. Previous to the ceremony, Mrs, 
i. hastily entered the apartment of Geminvile, and deli- 
vered a letter to him with visible satisfaction, saying— 
Heaven has declared in your favour. Read, my friend, 
read. Your inheritance is anticipated by a kind parent ; 
and from this time you will annually receive Five Thou- 
sand Pounds. 

Geminvile fell at Mrs. Reminval's feet, bathed them 
with his tears, those sweet tears that are the tribute of 
exquisite sensibility; and wished to speak; but wanted 
words; at length, he articulated,—My parent, my sove- 
reign benefactress! how shall I be able to discharge this 
debt of obligation. Ah! I eannot love you more. Enjoy 
the satisfaction of your benevolent disposition. In ex- 
plaining the delicacy of my situation to my uncle, and 
interesting him in my behalf, you have cemented our 
regard more closely, and secured me every carthly felicity. 

Gemintile, accompanied by his relation, waited on Mrs, © 
Lauroi ; and found Miss Nelson surrounded by her family ; 
he presented them the letter.—I can now yield myself 
entirely to love; and accept, with transport, the goodness 
of my divine Stephanie! fortune no longer frowns upon 
me! Read! What an ecstatic moment for a lover!— 
There are no more obstacles to our happiness! Heavenly 
woman! I shall be your husband! your lover! as long as 
this vital stream flows in my veins! 

Dorneuil, on being acquainted with this new event, 
which raised the happiness of his friend to its highest 
2D 
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pitch, flew to the company assembled, threw himself into 
Geminvile’s arms, and congratulated him upon his good 
fortune.— Yes (continued Geminvile); Love and Friend- 
ship! (taking Dorneuil by the hand) these are my eternal 
sources of delight and ecstacy! 

Two most amiable persons were at last united, under 
circumstances so propitious as to present a prospect with 
a resemblance of a boundless and unfading felicity !— 
These situations are difficult to describe; and such as nv 
one, unless endowed with the most exquisité sensibility, 
can have an accurate mental conception of. 

— 


Sa 


ANECDOTES 
OF INTERESTING FEMALES, 
Who signalized themselves during the French Revolution. 


ER 


( Continued from page 271.) 


FRATERNAL tenderness in like manner inspired sacrifices 
worthy of being ranked with those already enumerated. 


MISS MAILLE, 


Detained in the rue-de-Sevres, sacrificed herself for her 
sister-in-law ; she went into the court with the other pri- 
soners to hear the call of the accused: her name was pro- 
nounced ; she advanced ; but explained, that the pranomen 
being different, she could not be wanted. They asked her 
if she knew the person intended (who was her sister-in- 
law): she preserved silence. ‘They commanded her to 
reveal her retreat. J do not desire death, answered she; 
but I prefer it a thousand times to the disgrace of saving 
myself at the expence of another, Iam ready to follow you, 


MADAME ELISABETH, 
Of whom honourable mention is made in our Memoir of 
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the Duchesse d’Angouléme, her niece, in the present 
Number, might have escaped the dangers which threatened 
the Bourbons by rejoining those of her brothers who had 
emigrated from France ; but she rather preferred forgetting 
herself than abandoning the most unfortunate. She died 
soon after Louis X VI. with the calm of a mild and pure 
soul. In the vehicle which was conducting her to death, 
her neck handkerchief fell off: exposed in this state to 
the gaze of the public, she addressed the executioner 
with these memorable words—Jn the name of modesty, hide 
my bosom. 


After the surrender of Lyons, a young girl in despair 
entered the hall where the commission was sitting, and 
called out—Of all my family, my brothers only remained ; 
you have just shot them; pray order that I may share the 
same fate. She pressed the knees of the judges, in address- 
ing this sad prayer. She was not attended to; and threw 
herself into the Rhone. 


THE MISS PORRALS. 


In the same town, at the same period, five prisoners 
escaped from a dungeon called the Mauvaise cave. The 
sisters of the young Porral facilitated the means of their 
escape. They wasted a part of their fortune to gain 
admittance to their brother; and made, in the midst of 


the greatest dangers, several journeys to carry him the in- © 


struments necessary for effecting his escape, Young 
Porral made use of them with as much skill as boldness ; 
and soon came with his four companions to thank his 
sisters ; who still assisted him to elude the pursuit that the 
noise of his flight had occasioned. 


Almost the whole of France was become a bloody 
arena; where every sentiment disputed the dangerous 
honour of being useful to the unfortunate ; but filial piety, 
2pd2 
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in devoting itsclf to its defence, acquired perhaps a new 
degree of interest by the contrast of heroism with youth 


and innocence. 


MADEMOISELLE DE BUSSY axnp MADEMOI- 
SELLE DE BRION, 


The one fifteen years of age, and the other nineteen, had 
both accompanied their mothers to prison. ‘They were 
not committed ; and could go out; but they preferred par- 
taking in their imprisonment ; and when the decree which 
expelled the nobility (le caste nobiliaire) from Paris, forced 
them to separate from them, they were inconsoleable, 
and every day, iv those fields where they enjoyed a purer 
air, they were heard to regret the insalubrity of the 
horrible abode out of which they bad been taken by 


violence, 


MADAME GRIMOARD, now MADAME POTIER, 
Was equally seen to testify for her Mother, Madame 
Lachabeaussiere, the most affecting ardor. She had been 
sent into a different prison; she solicited, although preg- 
nant, to be removed to Port Libre, to be near her mother, 
and to render her every assistance ; but she found her shut 
up secretly, and treated with the greatest inhumanity. A 
witness of this cruelty, she was so much affected by it, that 
her mind was at times deranged; she neglected the care 
of her person, and her hair floated dishevelled across her 
shoulders. In her bewildered state, she affected every 
heart; sometimes, fixed to one spot, her eyes were directed 
around her without observing any one; her breast vented 
sighs; her body was tormented by convulsions; some- 
times she raised herself hastily, surveyed the corridors, 
and went to sit down upon the steps of the door of her 
mother’s dungeon. ‘There she listened a long time ; and, 
if any noise struck her ear, she sighed, she wept, and cried 
in a low voice—O my Mother ! my tender, my unfortunate 
Mother! If she heard her walk, or move, she conversed 
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with her; and, to prolong the painful pleasure of this con- 
versation, she remained whole hours extended upon the 
threshold of the door. She did not confine herself to 
words ; she every day carried her mother a part of her 
subsistence: this was giving life to her; for this unfor- 
tunate was often forgotten. But when she begged to be 
admitted to the dungeon, she was obliged to purchase it 
by many gross refusals, disgustful propositions, and inso- 
lent pleasantries! No matter; she suffered all to offer 
food to her mother; and, for a few moments, to embrace 
her. It might be said, that the maternal solicitude had 
passed entirely into the soul of this sensible girl, 








MADEMOISELLE DELLEGLACE. 


The same praise is due to Mademoiselle Delleglace ; her 
father, sent from a dungeon at Lyons to the Conciergerie, 
departed for Paris: she had not quitted him; and asked 
the conductor to be admitted into the same carriage. She 
was refused, but the heart knows no obstacles. Altho’ she 
had a very delicate constitution, she travelled on foot; 
followed the waggon in which M. Delleglace was dragged 
tor more than a hundred leagues, and left it only to go into 
every town on the road to prepare him food; and at night 
to beg a covering to render his sleep easy in the different 
dungeons which awaited him, She constantly accom- 
panied him, and watched all his wants, till they were sepa- 
rated by the Conviergerie. Accustomed to appease jailors, 
she did not despair of disarming oppressors. For three 
months, she every morning implored those members of the 
committee of Public Health who had the most influence, 
and finally overcame their refusals. She reconducted her 
father to Lyons, proud of having delivered him; !ut hea- 
ven did not permit her to enjoy her work. She fell ill on 
the road, exhausted with the excessive fatigue she had 
undergone, and lost the life she had saved for the author 
of her days. 

2Dn3 
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MADEMOISELLE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


Shewed as much courage for her father. She had been 
condemned with him in the war of la Vendée ; but she 
knew how to conceal him from execution. She hid him 
at an artisan’s, formerly their domestic; and sought an 
asylum elsewhere for herself. Both were thus screened 
from the executioner; but as their property was confis- 
cated, and as pity is prompt to tire, their resources were 
soon exhausted. Mademoiselle de La Rochefoucauld 
learnt that her father was perishing of want: reduced to 
the sume extremity, and not being able to relieve him, 
she offered herself up as a sacrifice for him. A republican 
general was at that time passing through the town to 
which she had fled for refuge: she acquainted him, in a 
most pathetic letter, of the deplorable situation of her 
father; and offered to present herself, and submit to the 
sentence pronounced against her, if he would engage to 
give immediate assistance to the expiring old man. The 
warrior flew to her; but, instead of an enemy, she found 
a protector:—he relieved the father, saved the daughter; 
and, after the 9th thermidor (the 29th July), restored them 
to their fortune by obtaining a revision of their judgment. 
a 





me 


MY COUSIN KATE; 
BY 
A WHIMSICAL BACHELOR. 
a 


(Continued from page 278.) 

A rew days after this, having an engagement with 
Harcourt, he appointed to meet me in Harley-street ; 
observing, that it would appear strange if I absented myself 
much longer, as they would naturally attribute my former 
visits to the hope of meeting with Miss Mornington. I 
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acquiesced in the justice of this remark; and accordingly 
repaired thither at the time appointed. ‘lhe admiral was 
out; Mrs. Vernon engaged with some of her tradespeople, 
and Harcourt not yet arrived. Understanding I was to 
wait for him, the servant shewed me up into the back 
drawing-room; where, upon a table, stood implements 
for drawing, and an open portefewille. Curiosity naturally 
impelled me to take a peep at the performances of the 
unknown artist; and, upon inspection, I found myself 
amply gratified. I turned over several drawings, exe- 
cuted in the most admirable manner, which I judged to be 
the work of a master; as there were also a number of in- 
differently finished copies ; but I was soon called from this 
employment by the sound of a female voice in the adjoin- 
ing apartment, the door of which stood ajar: it seemed 
familiar to my ear; and I fancied I had been misinformed 
respecting Miss Mornington having quitted the house. 
Determined to be satisfied on this head, I approached the 
door; and Jooking through the aperture, beheld a young 
lady, in a neat morning-dress, seated at a table; on which 
stood a pair of globes; in the use of which she was in- 
structing a little girl, about ten years of age: their backs 
were towards me, so that I could neither see the features 
of the speaker, nor be seen by her; but I was tolerably 
certain it was not Miss Mornington. The mild and im- 
pressive manner in which she instructed her young pupil, 
gave me a high idea of her talents and good temper; and 
I remained an attentive listener, until the approaching 
footsteps of Mrs. Vernon called me from my post. She 
apologized for not making her appearance sooner. “ If,” 
said she, “ the servant had conducted you into the library, 
you might have beguiled the time more agreeably.”—I 
pointed to the table, “I have not been without amuse- 
ment, I can assure you, Madam,” said I; “ the tardiness 
of my friend, Harcourt, has procured me the sight of some 
beautiful drawings. I believe I ought to apologize for the 
liberty I have taken; but I am such an admirer of the 
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art, that I could no! resist the ‘emptation.”” “1 guess you 
are not speaking of my daughter's attempts,” said Mrs. 
Vernon, smiling, and turning over the drawings ; ** these 
finished ;.ieces are the work of a young lady who is here 
on a visit; she has kindly undertaken to instruct my 
daughter; and I can assure you, Harriet has made more 
progress under her tuition, in a few weeks, than she did 
with her master in as many months.” “ Are you speak- 
ing of Miss Mornington, Madam?” “ Oh, dear, no; she 
left us last Monday; but my other guest remains. I 
helieve she is in the next room;” and she threw open the 
door of the cage; but, to my inexpressible disappoint- 
ment, the birds were flown. Fully persuaded now that 
there had been a mistake; and that Miss Mornington 
could not have been my masquerade enchantress, I could 
scarcely conceal my rapture at the discovery; and I fan- 
cied that even Mrs. Vernon perceived what was passing in 
my mind; for she regarded me with unusual archness of 
countenance, Fortunately the arrival of Harcourt re- 
lieved me from my temporary embarrassment ; and before 
we quitted the house, we received a pressing invitation to 
spend the following evening there en famille. 

This was an invitation too agreeable to be refused ; and 
I waited with impatience for the hour which would satisfy 
all my hopes; and remove my doubts. At an early hour, 
I accompanied my friend to the house of Admiral Vernon: 
his lady received us with her usual cordiality ; and taking 
me aside, under the pretence of looking at a new pur- 
chase, led me into another room. I was surprised beyond 
measure, when, taking me in a familiar manner by the 
hand, she thus addressed me—* Previous to our ac- 
quaintance, my good young friend, I had received from 
Mr. Harcourt the most favourable character of you; and 
was also made acquainted with some particular circum- 
stances, of which you probably supposed me ignorant. I 
tind this explanation now particularly necessary, as I am 
about to disclose to you a little comedy of errors which is 
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near being brought to a close. You, no doubt, recollect 
all the circumstances of your interview with a young lady 
at the masquerade ; that porson was then, and still is, under 
my protection; and I can truly assert, that the flattering 
notice with which you distinguished her was only the just 
tribute to her merit. She communicated the whole to me 
without reserve, and also shewed me the letter you sent; 
which, though by mistake addressed to Miss Mornington, 
we were well aware was intended for her. By my advice 
she answered it in that lady’s name, and having doubts of 
the sincerity of professions so suddenly made, and upon 
such slight foundation as a single interview, and that too 
in public, she deemed it prudent to decline an intimacy of 
the kind you solicited; leaving it to time and chanee to 
bring you better acquainted; and thereby confirm, or re- 
move, the impression she had already made. You have, 
however, betrayed no extraordinary eagerness in the pur- 
suit of her, and she was too timid and naturally reserved 
to throw herselfin your way. May I now take the liberty, 
as a friend, of asking you what your real sentiments are ; 
was it merely an evanescent impression? or are you still 
desirous of renewing an acquaintance, commenced under 
sueh whimsical circumstances?” “ Whimsical indeed, 
Madam,” I replied; “ but from what I have seen of the 
Jady, and the knowledge of her very superior acquire- 
ments that I have since obtained, I have no hesitation in 
declaring that I am most truly anxious for a further ac- 
quaintance ; and entertain not the smallest doubt that a 
more intimate knowledge of her worth would change the 
admiration with which she has already inspired me, into 
the most sincere and ardent regard ; if I could have the 
happiness of knowing thet she viewed my pretensions in a 
more favourable light than when she condescended to 
answer my letter.” “On that head she must answer for 
herself.” 

Mrs. Vernon then quitted the room, and returned in a 
few minutes, leading in, gracious heayen! my Cousin 
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Kate !—Never was confusion and astonishment equal to 
mine. I believe I should, on the impulse of the moment, 
have flown, had I not at the same time perceived the 
Admiral and Harcourt peeping in at the door, and enjoy- 
ing a hearty laugh at my expence. 

Katharine, though a little abashed, soon recovered her 
presence of mind, and addressed me with composure; “ I 
can guess your astonishment,” said she ; “ but it is a duty 
I owe to myself to observe, in addition to the explanation 
already given by Mrs. Vernon, that this little intrigue was 
planned by my good guardian; who himself brought me 
to town, and placed me under her care. Mr. Harcourt too 
was in the secret; and persuaded me, reluctantly, I pro- 
test, to play my part; you will, however, I hope, do me the 
justice to believe, it was not wholly an assumed charac- 
ter.” “ I am certain it was not, my dear Katharine ;” 
said I, taking her hand; “ and if you can pardon the folly 
and arrogance with which I once refused this treasure, 
my future days shall be employed in atonement for my 
past injustice.” ‘Oh! I have had my revenge,” said 
she, smiling, “ and shall not enjoin a very severe penance,” 
We then returned to the drawing-room, and I spent the 
happiest evening there I had ever before passed. “ I can 
assure you,” said Harcourt, to the sweet girl, when she 
ventured to rally me on my former abrupt rejection of her, 
‘* he more than once drew comparisons in your favour; and 
I could see, though he was ashamed to own it, that he 
repented his precipitancy.” To this well meant miscon- 
struction of my accidental observations, I did not think 
proper to make any direct reply; in fact, I was heartily 
ashamed of the past, but considered all my present humi- 
liation light, in comparison with the happiness I was likely 
io enjoy in possessing my cousin Kate. 

E. T. 
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ON TASTE. 





We know not the bounds of taste, because we are unac- 
quainted with the extent and boundaries of the human genius. 
‘The mind in ignorance is like a sleeping giant ; it has immense 
capacities without the power of using them. 

USHER, 
—— a 


Taste is the happy discernment of every thing that is 
pleasing, beautiful, awful, or sublime. It is diflicult to 
define, and yet must be comprehended by every intelli- 
gent mind. Tho’ it is intimately connected with genius, 
it may rather be said to be the offspring of judgement. 

It is a faculty with which every human being is, in a 
measure, endowed; and may be improved by culture, or 
debased by neglect. Those intellectual capacities which, 
eultured and refined, would call forth the noble energics 
of the soul, and adorn society, are too often enslaved by 
the trammels of defective education, and its dire conse- 
quences, vice and error; and slumber dormant as the 
powers of vegetation beneath the united snows of four 
thousand winters, that clothe with venerable majesty the 
cloud-capt Alps. 

Taste is that exquisite sensibility which first, bursting 
the bonds of ignorance and barbarity, raised the stupend- 
ous superstracture of civilization upon the firm and noble 
basis of mental refinement, and a polished communion with 
society ; and that, after the lapse of centuries, still imparts 

the richest lustre to the existing and accumulating works 
"of art, utility, and elegance. A person of a correct taste 
reaps indecd a most luscious banquet in the contempla- 
tion of every thing that is excellent; nor is it possible to 
conceive the soul susceptible of an enjoyment more pure 
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than when surveying, with silent admiration, the monu- 
ments of genius and the brilliancy of talent. The mind 
has an early tendency to such impressions. With what 
enthusiastic admiration does the youthful student first 
view an exhibition of the arts! every feature that the can- 
vass pourtrays breathes with life and animation ; his mind 
conceives no idea beyond that of excellence; every sha- 
dow, every tint, glows with a brilliancy that dazzles his 
imagination ; perhaps he turus to express his delight to an 
experienced and critical beholder ;—instead of meeting in 
his countenance the same expression of gratification, he 
observes only the cold frown of indifference, or even dis- 
taste! disappointment almost checks his enquiries, until 
the discriminating taste of the artist, or connoisseur, points 
out in each work, perhaps, glaring defects, and palpable 
deformities. Their observations at first appear correct, 
and at length become conspicuous. He listens attentively 
to the voice of criticism, until he begins almost to lament 
his acquired knowledge; for what conferred pleasure 
before, only now convihces him of ‘the laborious and 
difieult ascent to eminence and fame. But—the eye 
of criticism itself is arrested ;—with what rapture does it 
gaze on the beantics of a piece that boasts little less than 
perfection! its glance becomes illumined with a thousand 
fires, that speak with silent eloquence the admiration of 
the heart; it becomes the living statue of surprise, mingled 
with delight. "Tis then it feasts in all-the luxury and soft 
enjoyments of the soul, that the sensualist and depraved | 











might envy, but never obtain. i 
There are beings that time stamps with his signet, and 
yet leaves an unintelligible impression; who gaze with 1 


the like unconcern on the splendid productions of sublimo 
genius, as on the ruder efforts of an uniutored pencil; or 
who listen with the same, or perhaps greater satisfaction, 
io the harsh strains of a blind mendicant, as to the divine 
harmony of the immortal Handel. But although years 
clothe them in the garb of manhood, until Taste ilfumines, 
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their understanding is enslaved by the trammels of igno- 
rance. 

Taste is applied to the early emanations of youthful 
genius; which, like the modest eglantine, requires the 
steady support of some kindred shrub to rear it into notice. 
With that support, its tendrils creep from their leafy 
obscurity, and fling their fragrance to the wanton wind ; 
without it, it would scarce raise itself above the soil that 
gave it birth; but blossom, unobserved, amidst the dark- 
ness that surrounds it; or perish, perchance, from inatten- 
tion and neglect. How must we lament then, that every 
vine of mental growth has not the fostering hand of cul- 
ture to train its entwining ligaments around the parent 
trunks of perfected genius. 

Those who have taste for any particular art, or scien¢ée, 
are too often drawn aside from their proper pursuits to 
cratify the whims and caprices of their friends and acquaint- 
ances; till, at length, amidst studies so various, in which 
their own feelings have but little interest, beyond that of 
endeayouring to please those around them, their efforts 
sink to littleness, or nothing ; when, had they been able to 
pursue their own inclination, or the bias of their fancy, 
they might perhaps have followed a track that would have 
conducted them to celebrity and fame. 

The true standard of taste hus been disputed by philo- 
sophers of all ages; but although assailed by the inno- 
vating fashions of succeeding generations, it remains uu- 
impaired,—surviving the fall of those nations that upreared 
it, and the lapse of many centuries, a fabric that is 
hallowed and revered, and will continue a pile for posterity 


to emulate and admire. 
1. M. B. 
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AGNES ADDISON; 
A SIMPLE TALE ; 
BY ORA, 








(Concluded from page 286. ) 


Captain Henry left his mother and wife with an 
agonized heart : he and his son embarked once more on the 
stormy ocean: after leaving his home some years, he had 
a Wish to visit Lerwick, the place of his birth; but his 
intentions were frustrated: a violent storm, which raged 
with fury all day, overtook them, followed by a night of 
gloom and horror, which seemed to threaten that they 
should never beheld the dawning of another day. In 
the darkness of the night, the ship struck on a mass of 
floating ice; the shock was like that of an earthquake! 
every timber seemed loosened, and they gave themselves 
up for lost. The wind, however, abated; and the ship 
continued floating on the water, until the dawn discovered 
their forlorn and hopeless situation: the sun arose shroud- 
ed in a thick mist, as if he veiled his face in sorrow for the 
calamities of the night; the wind groaned in deep and 
hollow gusts through the remaining rigging of the shat- 
tered bark; the gallant and undaunted Captain Henry 
stood, surrounded by his officers and men; and at his feet 
knelt his sobbing and terrified son. The boats had been 
launched, and they were endeavouring to prevail upon him 
to take the chance of one of them, but to no effect. 

The boats then pushed off, crowded almost to sinking 
by nearly ali the officers and men (amongst them Malcolm 
Henry, whose father, Captain Henry, had forced him into 
one of the boats in a distracted state), except Mr. Camp- 
bell, and a few brave fellows, who obstinately refused to 
quit the ship, and determined to perish with their noble 
and beloved Captain ! 
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The people in the boats saw Captain Henry take a 
miniature picture from his bosom, which he earnestly 
gazed upon; and then pressed fervently to his lips! he 
then replaced it, folded bis arms, and raised his expres- 
sive eyes to that Heaven.of which he was soon to be an 
inhabitant; and in this posture seemed to await his fate 
with an unaltered countenance! In a short time, and 
still in sight of the boats, the ship sunk, the glorious tomb 
of her brave commander, and his few gallant adherents! 

The unfortanate wretches in the boats again encoun- 
tered all the fury of a dark and tempestuous night! Mal- 
colm’s boat was early in the morning taken up by a French 
privateer ; the others were never heard of more. 

The Captain of the privateer was an elegant young 
man ; his valour might have done honour even to a British 
sailor; and his heart was the seat of every virtue. He 
conceived the warmest attachment to Malcolm ; and when 
he delivered up his fellow-sufferers as prisoners of war, 
detained him; and carried him with him to his father’s 
mansion, situated in Provence, among the wild scenery 
of that part of the Alps which divides France from Italy. 
Here Malcolm found himself treated as a child of the 
family ; but young as he was, his heart panted eagerly to 
return to his native country, and his only surviving parent , 
and he daily importuned young De Fonrose to put him in 


a way of doing so; which he promised to comply with as 


soon as the winter was ended. 

Pierre again prepared to go to sea; and Malcolm to 
accompany him. It is impossible to describe the anguish 
of the family at parting with him; he was almost as dear 
to Monsieur and Madame De Fonrose as their own 
SOR. 

With heavy hearts, Pierre and Malcolm tore themselves 
from their friends, and hurried to Marseilles ; where they 
embarked on board the privateer, and again set sail. 

They had scarcely passed the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
gained the open ocean, when they fell in with an English 
ZER 
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man of war, whom they engaged; and, after an obstinate 
conflict, were obliged to strike. Malcolm, who could not 
take arms against his country, remained below ; where, in 
a short time, the gallant Pierre was brought down mor- 
tally wounded, He survived only long enough to make 
an interchange of reciprocal regret and affection; and cx- 
pired in his friend’s’ arms, 

Malcolm remained in a state of torpid insensibility by 
the body of his friend, until he was forced away ; and car- 
ried on board the English ship, which was commanded by 
Captain Seagrove, who had been intimately acquainted 
with his father; and deeply lamented his fate. One of the 
seamen, who had been saved with Malcolm, and had, on 
the first exchange of prisoners, returned to England, hap- 
pened to be on board, and immediately knew him. Cap- 
tain Seagrove received him with the utmost kindness ; and 
swore “he should never want a friend so long as Jack 
Seagrove was above board !” 

It was some time before they returned to England; but 
iupmediately on their arrival, Malcolm flew to embrace his 
mother; strangers were in possession of the cottage; dld 
Mrs. Hope was dead; and it had, with all his property, 
been sold. The merchant, in whose hands the money had 
been vested, had settled at Amsterdam; Malcolm, in des- 
pair, returned to Captain Seagrove, who accompanied him, 
and made every possible enquiry, but to no purpose; they 
could not trace where she was gone, nor any satisfactory 
account of her. Captain Seagrove concluded she was 
dead; and vowed he would supply the place of both his 
parents Poor Malcolm was almost distracted; even the 
friendship of Captain Seagrove could give him but little 
consolation ; till time, the only soother of our griefs, healed 
the wounds of his affliction, and restored him to health and 
spirits, 

Malcolm remained about four years with his venerable 
friend and second father in the same vessel. Captain Sea- 
grove indeed felt all the affection of a father for him; and 
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it was returned with interest by Malcolm. He had often 
seen the lovely and gentle Gertrude, the only child of his 
patron; and his heart felt too powerfully the foree of her 
perfections; but he endeavoured to check his aspiring ¥ 
love; and secretly made a vow to conceal it for ever from 
the amiable object of it; but when her venerable father rt 
one day took him aside, and addressed him in these words, 
he was transported beyond measure— 

“ Dear Malcolm, the infirmities of age are coming fast 
upon me; I must soon retire from the busy stage on which 


I have so long acted my part, I hope, with honour, For : 
| your suecess in life, I have no fears; your valour and good + 
conduct, of which you have given so many proots, toge- ‘ 


; ther with my whole interest, will soon push you on; but 
though it will warm my heart, my dear boy, to hear of P 
your glory and prosperity, I fear it will break it too to : 
part with you altogether. Is there no way of preventing 
. this?’ Tell me truly, Malcolm, were you never in love?” 

“ Tn love, sir?” repeated Malcolm, with surprise, while 

his heart beat with violence ; but, endeavouring to suppress 








" his emotions, he proceeded with a littie more composure, 

“ My present situation, my dear Sir, ill accords with the 

'y romantic visions of love!—Glory is my mistress; war my 

i occupation; they should possess my whole thoughts, my j 

P whole soul.” “ I don’t see why they should; love is not 

1, incompatible with the character of a hero; love and glory | 

y may be united ; they dignify and exalt each other.” “* This A 

y may be the case, when fortune smiles; with me, who 

Ss have yet to seek her through warring elements and contend- ) 

is ing interests, it would indeed be madness!” “ My noble iv | 

e fellow, I admire and love you!—Tell me honestly and bi H 7 

le sincerely, Malcolm, what would you think of my girl for a Be 

d wife?” “ Your Gertrude! Ab! Captain Seagrove, mock hs 

id me not with the view of a paradise I can never, never ai 
aspire to.” “ Tell me truly, do you realiy love her?” ie: 

le * Love her! love Gertrude Seagrove?——O! why will you 

a force from me a confession of my presumption, my guilt!” 
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“ Come to my arms, my son; your crime I punish with 
this embrace; and I mistake much if Gertrude will not 
forgive you as readily as | have done.—Go on, my noble 
boy, in the glorious path which you have trodden ; add to 
the laurels you have already acquired; my Gertrude, my 
beloved danghter, shall be your reward!” Malcolm 
Henry fell on his knees; and pressed Captain Seagrove’s 
hand to his lips; to his throbbing heart; but the grateful 
feclings of his enraptured soul were too big for utterance. 

Soon after, his aged and venerable friend, now Admiral 
Seagrove, retired; and Malcolm went as third-lientenant 
on board the ship commanded by Captain Hamilton. 

As soon as Mrs. Hamilton was satisfied that Mr, Henry 
was really the son of Agnes, she determined to accom- 
pany Captain Hamilton, who was going to the north, as 
convoy to the Greenland fleet, and call at Lerwick, 
that she might have the happiness of restoring the mother 
and son to each other’s arms. She did not, however, give 
the slightest hint of it to Mr. Henry, as his mother might 
be no more; and it would enly be adding another cruel 
disappointment to those he had already suffered. 

Malcolm little knew that he beheld a mother and a sis- 
ter, when the secret force of all powertal nature affected 
him so deeply at his first introduction, 

It is now time to return to Agues, who, when she heard 
what has been above related, felt a thousand various 
emotions rise in her breast; she saw her husband perish 
amid the - yawning waves; and her soul died within her ;— 
she invoked the blessing of God on all those who had been 
the protectors, the preservers of her son; and poured 
forth her grateful and pious soul in thanksgivings for his 
restoration to her widowed arms; and to her unprotected 
Ella. 

Captain Hamilton and Malcolm were obliged to quit 
them for some time; but were to return in August. Mrs. 
Hamilton, Agnes, and Ella, were then to go with them to 
‘Jamilton Hall, where Agnes had promised to spend the 
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winter; but she had become so attached to Zetland, that 
she could not be prevailed upon to think of quitting it 
altogether. 

In August they returned, and found the ladies waiting 
for them at Lerwick. On their passage, they stopped at 
Orkney, where Agnes was introduced to Mr. Fenton, 
whose character had much interested her; and he seemed 
to be better pleased with his new acquaintances than with 
any thing that had occurred to him for many years; and 
even talked of visiting them soon at Hamilton Hall. 

Agnes here met with a great disappointment; the 
amiable Mrs, B**** was not in the place; and she was 
deprived of the pleasure she had promised herself of 


once more embracing her. Agnes soon found herselt 


hhuppily settled with her kind and attentive friends. 
Hamilton Hall was the seat of virtue and domestic happi- 
ness; their venerable old father, all cheerfulness and 
goodness, appeared amoug his lovely grandchildren like 
the oak of the forest, gradually sinking into decay ; while 
his withering branches were concealed by the beau- 
tiful young sprouts that sprung up around him. Order, 
elegance, concord, and content, seemed to reign through 
the family. Mrs. Hamilton’s five children, two boys and 
three girls, promised to be as amiable as they were beau- 
tiful, while under the care of so excellent a mother. 
‘There was also at Hamilton Hall, on a visit, the eldest 
son of Captain Hamilton’s second brother, a very fine 
yeung man, and the orphan daughter of his fourth bro- 
ther, Colonel! Hamilton, who had lost his life in the ser- 
vice of his country; her mother died while she was an 
infant, and she bad always lived with her grandfather : 
when Mrs. Hamilton married into the family, she looked 
upon her as a dear and only sister, and treated her as 


such: she was eminently beautiful and accomplished. 


Their happiness was soon considerably increased by the 
sudden and unexpected arrival of Mr. Fenton from Ork- 
uey; he seemed at once to be powerfully struck by the 
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charms of the pensive Maria, Captain Hamilton’s niece, 
and-his friends saw with delight that she was daily draw- 
ing him from the gloom which had so long obscured him; 
he soon made proposals in form, both to her uncle and 
grandfather, which were accepted by the blushing maid, 
and approved of by all the family; their nuptials were 
only delayed until the mourning for her gallant father 
should be expired. 

Admiral Seagrove, in spite of his own infirmities and 
the badness of the weather, left England, and joined the 
happy circle at Hamilton Hall, as soon as he received 
Malcolm's letter, acquainting him with the happy disco- 
very he bad made: he brought his lovely Gertrude with 
him, and presenting her to Agnes, exclaimed—* Here, 
my dear Madam, [ give you a daughter; if she is but half 
as dutiful and affectionate to you as she has ever been to 
me, you will have no reason to repent the choice your son 
has made!” ‘“ Ah! gencrous protector, preserver of my 
beloved son,” said Agnes, pressing Gertrude to her heav- 
ing bosom, “ dear to me as my own child. I receive 
her, Maleolm, as the choicest gift of IFeaven!”) The rosy 
hours flew on at Hamilton Hall, and shook a thousand 
pleasures from their downy wings; a happier circle could 
hardly again be found in this chequered scene of joy and 
sorrow. 

A short time after, Mrs. Fenton and Maria Ha- 
milton were united; and went to Orkney in Captain 
IIamilton’s .ship, who was bound for the North; where 
he expected to be detained several months; they long 
enjoyed the purest happiness, and were a blessing and 
general good, for a long series of years, to the Islands of 
Orkney. 

Two years flew quickly on; Malcolm, in the bustle of a 
naval life, amid “ the din of war,” and crowned with 
laurels, again hailed the happy coast of Briton. He flew 
to claim his bride; and found her lovelier than ever; and 
tuithful to her vows. His beloved mother and the worthy 
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Admiral, together with the Hamilton family, in perfect 
health and happiness, assembled at the Hall to greet the 
arrival of Captain Hamilton and Malcolm Henry. He 
received the hand of Gertrude Seagrove, in the presence 
of their numerous friends; sorrow was banished from the 
Hall; and joy and pleasure dimpled every cheek, and 
sparkled in every eye; “a numerous offspring, lovely as 
themselves, the good and grace of all the country round,” 
crowned their happy union; wealth and honour flowed in 
upon them; but their true felicity proceeded from the 
happy domestic circle formed around them; and trom the 
power of blessing and relieving their less fortunate fellow 
creatures, 

Admiral Seagrove lived to see his grandchildren, and 
died at a great age, honoured and lamented by his grate- 
ful country. 

A firmer and dearer connection was formed between 
the families of Hamilton and Henry, by the marriage of 
Captain Hamilton’s eldest son to the lovely Agnes Henry, 
the eldest daughter of Malcolm and Gertrude. 

Ella was united to a young nobleman, and, in the cha- 
racter of wife and mother, was, as she had been in that of 
daughter, an ornament, and model for her sex to emulate! 

Agnes divided her time equally between her friends in 
England and Scotland; and accompanied by some of her 
children, occasionally paid a visit to Zetland and Orkney, 
till, at an advanced age, her increasing infirmities obliged 
her to settle with Malcolm, as the estate of Seagrove lay 
in the South of England, and agreed better with the deli- 
eate state of her health: there her children and friends 
annually visited her; and there, beloved, respected, and 
deeply regretted, she closed a long, and emimently pious 
and useful life in the arms of her grandchildren’s children. 

ORA, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES. 
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THE REV. MR. PATTEN, 


Curate of Whitstable, used to relate the following Account of 
his laying a Ghost. 


A SUBSTANTIAL farmer, married to a second wife, who 
had a son grown up to man’s estate, frequently pro- 
mised to take him in as a partner in his farm, or at least 
to leave it to him at his decease; but having neglected to 
do either, on his death, his widow took possession of the 
lease, and carried on the business; the son in vain urging 
the father’s promise, and requesting she would at least 
take him as a partner. In order to terrify his mother into 
a compliance, he used to rise at midnight, and with hide- 
ous groans to drag the waggon-chain about the yard and 
outhouses, circulating a report that this noise was occa- 
sioned by his father’s ghost; and that he would not rest 
quietly in his grave till his promise to his son was com- 
pleted. ‘This was carried on for some time; till, at 
length, the widow, who had no relish for giving up any 
part of the farm, applied to Mr. Patten (in whose parish 
the farm lay) for his advice; saying she would have the 
ghost laid in the Red Sea, if he could do it. Patten, tho’ 
no believer in ghosts, resolved to turn this matter to his 
own advantage ; and putting on a grave countenance, told 
her, that what she required was no small matter; that to 
lay a ghost, besides a good stock of courage, required 
much learning, as the whole form must necessarily be pro- 
nounced in Latin; wherefore he could not afford to do it 
under a guinea. ‘The widow hereupon demurred for some 
time ; but at length, tired out with the freaks of the sup- 
posed ghost, who every day became more and more out- 
rageous, agreed to give it. Patten, moreover, required a 
fire in the best parlour, two candles, and a large bowl of 
punch, These being all prepared, the parson took his 
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post, expecting the ghost. ‘The farmer's son, who did not 
know the sort of man he had to deal with, thought he 
could frighten the Parson, and accordingly at twelve began 
his perambulation. No sooner did Patten hear his chain 
and groans than he sallied forth; and, without any farther 
ceremony, seized the supposed ghost by the collar, bela- 
bouring him at the same time heartily with a good oak- 
sapling. The young farmer, finding himself by uo means 
a match for his opponent, fell down on his knees, and con- 
fessed the contrivance; besceching the Parson, at the 
same time, not to expose him, nor reveal it to his mother- 
in-law, who would haye been glad of the pretence to turn 
him out of the house. The Parson, on the young man’s 
promise never to disturb the house again, let him go, and 
undertook to scttle matters with his mother-in-law. 

Early next morning she came down, anxious to know 
what had passed the preceding night, when the Parson, 
with a well-counterfeited terror in his countenance, told her 
he had been engaged in a terrible conflict, the deceased 
being one of the most obstinate and fierce spirits he had 
ever met with; but that he had at length, with great diffi- 
culty and expence of Latin, laid him. Poor wicked soul, 
says he, I forgive him, though great part of his disquiet is 
owing to thirty shillings for tythes, of which he defrauded 
me; but which he desired, nay commanded, you should 
pay; and on that condition only he has agreed to trouble 
ihe house no more: he does not insist on your completing 
his promise to your son, but wishes you would at least let 
him have a share in the farm, To all this the woman 
assented; and the Parson received the thirty shillings 
over and above the stipulated guinea. ‘The woman like- 
wise adinitted her son-in-law joint partner with her in the 
lease. 
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CONTENTMENT 
CONTRASTED WITH REPINING ; 


THE COTTAGERS. 
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Wuen [hear the children of comparative aMluence, mur- 
muring at the deprivation of some luxurious appendage to 
greatness, I cannot avoid feeling a desire of conducting 
them to the abodes of poverty and wretchedness, that by 
contrasting the blessings they still enjoy with the want of 
every earthly comfort, they may Icarn a lesson of gratitude 
and contentment. | 

Contentment may be considered as the first of human 
blessings ; for it not only enables us to support the evils 
of life with resignation; but inspires the mind with 
cheerfulness ; and if a ray of sun-shine penetrates through. 
the dark clouds of adversity, raises the heart with grati- 
tude to a merciful providence. 

[have been led to make the preceding observations 
from circumstances which recently occurred ; and which, 
from the opposite effect produced upon my feelings, at 
once made an impression upon my mind and heart. I had 
been invited to pass a few days with a widow lady who 
possessed a jointure of between six and seven hundred a 
vear ; but whose natural repining disposition cast a gloom 
on every object around her; and rendered her abode the 
scene of discontent and despair. By the death of her hus- 
baad, it is true, she had been deprived of that appendage 
to affluence known by the name of a carriage ; and this 
deprivation so completely soured her temper, that she was 
maliciously envious of those who could support an equi- 
page. On my return from this comfortless visit, my 
feelings were enlivened by the sound of cheerfulness 
which issued from a solitary cottage. I paused a few 
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moments; and discovered that the voice proceeded from 
@ young woman busily employed at her spinning wheel. 
“It is evident,” said I, turning to my companion, “ that 
contentment does not depend upon riches; or we-should 
have witnessed a larger portion of it in our recent visit.” 
The humble inhabitant of the lowly dwelling had by this 
time observed our contiguity to it ; and with great courtesy 
of demeanour entreated us to walk in; which act of 
civility was seconded by an elderly woman, who was busily 
occupied in preparing water-gruel for three rosy faced 
children, Though poverty might be traced in every article 
around us; yet its appearance was greatly diminished by 
an excess of neatness; whilst the countenances of the 
humble inhabitants beamed with the smile of cheerfulness. 
The spectacle which presented itself drew forth a few 
observations which, in an undertone of voice, I addressed 
to my young friend; and which the poor old woman 
hearing, said, “I warrant, Miss, you and Madam be 
come from the hermitage.” ‘“ Well,” added she, “ from 
what I hear of poor Madam Darnley, [ do not envy her 
all her riches? that is, Miss, if I was to change dis- 
positions with her, and be ungrateful to the good God 
that made me, because I had not a coach to ride in.” 
This declaration induced me to enquire from whence 
she derived her cheeerfulness and contentment ; to which 
she replied, “‘ Why, Madam, from trusting every thing to 
a merciful providence ; and yet I have had my troubles ; 
and heavy ones they have been; for my poor husband 
once kept that large farm which adjoins the parsonage ; 
but the Lord gave, and had a right to take from us; 
and what a blessing it is that I still enjoy my health, 
But when my poor boy was pressed for a sailor, that to 
be sure almost set me beside myself? But do you know, 
Miss,” (she added, in a more elevated accent), “ we had 
a letter from the dear father about ten days back ; 
and joyful news, God knows, was in it; for we eyery 
day, as a body may say, expect him back.” 
Pay 
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Scarcely had our communicative hostess imparted this 
intelligence, when the door was softly opened by a young 
man in a sailor’s dress; a seream of joy burst from the lips 
of the younger female, as in transport she exclaimed, 
“ Oh my dear, dear Ned!” In an instant, the attached 
pair were encircled in the arms of each other; the old 
woman tottered towards a seat; but if my young friend 
had not caught her, must evidently have fallen. ‘The filial 
feelings of the attached son were roused into action; and 
alternately he kissed her face and hands; implering her 
not to be agitated; whilst tears of joy rapidly coursed 
each other down his sun-burnt countenance. At length, 
regaining a certain degree of composure, he wiped away 
those emblems of affection with the back of his hand; 
exclaiming, “ what would our Captain say, my dear 
mother, if he saw me make such a boy of myself?” 

‘“ He would say, my good friend,” I replied, “ that no 
men are likely to serve their country so faithfully as those 
who are not dead to nature’s softest and finest feelings.” 
At that moment, those of the young man were again called 
forth by the eldest of the children pulling him by the 








jacket ; and saying, “ Father, have you forgotten your own 


Dick?” “ Forgotten you, my boy!” exclaimed the enrap- 
tured father, fondly pressing the child to his palpitating 
breast; “ no, no; for many a heart-ache have ye all cost 
me, when I was on board a ship! but blessed be God that 
I once more see you; and see you all alive and well!” 

* But have you got your discharge, my son?” eagerly 
enquired the anxious mother; “ or do we only meet to 
have the misery of parting again?” “ No, mother, no; for 
don't you see I have been wounded ; but that mishap I 
considered as one of God's greatest blessings. 

At the term wounded, every countenance was over- 
spread with sadness; for the extatic Joy of meeting had 
prevented every person present from noticing the young 
man’s lameness; but upon being assured the wound was 
perfectly healed, yet would prove a barrier to a future 
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separation, both mother and wife seemed to consider it as 
i favourable cireumstance. 

if I had been delighted with the mixture of philosophy 
and resignation which I had witnessed at first entering this 
lowly dwelling, my feelings were in a ten-%ld degree in- 
terested by the affecting scene which | afterwards beheld; 
a scene Which, though language may attempt to depicture, 
it can but imperfectly express. 

When I behold those whom a gracious Providence has 
blessed with the means of enjoying the comlorts of exist- 
ence, repining at the want of some imaginary source of 
happiness, 1 can scarcely avoid wishing that, by some 
transition of circumstances, they should for a short period 
become acquaimted with the privations of poverty and 
distress, that gratitude to the Great Bestower of earthly 
hlessings may supply the place of repiwing and discon- 
fent. 








M. DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT 

Was not a man of erudition, but had an extraordinary 
share of common sense, and a very extensive knowledge 
of the world. These qualifications enabled him to make 
shrewd observations on life; and, under the form and 
title of “ Maxims,” to exhibit to the publie eye bis know- 
ledge of the human heart, intw which his genius taught 
him to penetrate deeply. 

Most of his Maxims are admirable; but the author is 
extravagant on the subject of self-love, where he asserts, 
that we act merely from our own interest, without regard 
to that of another; yet when we praise the merit of any 
one, we cannot be interested in bestowing the culogy; 
since we may be totally ignorant of the person whom we 
commend, except with regard to his talents, or cha- 
racter. We do not form attachments merely from self- 
juterest. We like an individual for his personal merit 
and acknowledged amiableness ; and it is rash always to 
judge of the sentiments of others by our own, 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 








THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN;; or, The Vale of 
St. John; in three Cantos. 3d Edition. 12mo. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. Edinburgh, Ballantyne and Co. 


THE popularity to which Walter Scott has attained in 
Romantic Poetry, has been the source of a large tribe of 
Imitators. ‘Too many, as might be expected, have adopted 
the phraseology and peculiarities of the Scottish bard, 
without possessing the excellencies and the genius which 
have given celebrity to Ais productions. It is not every 
Author who has been gifted by Nature with the power of 
striking out a new path to literary fame; but it is no small 
merit to tread in the footsteps marked by original talent, 
tho’ not “ passibus a@quis,” yet with respectability and 
spirit. 

The poem before us is evidently written in imitation of 
Scott. The language, the versification, the romantic cast 
of the story, together with the warm and accurate paint- 
ang of wild and picturesque scenery, strongly remind us 
of the beautiful productions of that admirable Poet. The 
story is as follows—Sir Roland de Vaux, after perturbed 
slumbers, awakes, dreams he has seen a Maid, “ with her 
heay’nly brow,” and dispatches his “ faithful page” to 
consult the sage in “ Lyulph’s Tower.’”’ He answers 


“ That maid is born of middle earth, 
And may of man be won, 

Though there have glided since her birth, 
Five hundred years and one. 

But where’s the knight in all the north, 

That dare the adventure follow forth, 

So perilous to knightly worth, 
In the Valley of St. John? 

Listen, youth, to what I tell, 

And bind it on thy memory well 
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Nor muse that I commence the rhyme 
Far distant ‘mid the wrecks of time. 
The mystic tale, by bard and sage, 

Is handed down from Merlin’s age.” 


Lyulph’s Tale. King Arthur, riding in search of Adven- 
tures, arrives at the Valley of St. John, where “ airy 
turrets” strike his view; he enters the castle. 


* An hundred voiees welcome gave, 
And welcome o’er and o’er! 

An hundred levely hands assail 

The bucklers of the monarch’s mail, 
And busy laboured to unhasp 

Rivet of steel and iron clasp ; 

* * . * * * » 

Then o’er him mimic chains they fling, 
Framed of the fairest flowers of spring. 
While some their gentle force unite, 
Onward to drag the wondering knight, 
Some, bolder, urge his pace with blows, 
Dealt with the lily or the rose. 


Arthur is at length introduced to “ the castle’s Queen” 





| (Guendolen); becomes captivated with her ; spends a long ' 
| time most voluptuously at the castle; and, before he : 
) leparts, says, 

“ _ No, lady, no! 


Deem not of British Arthur so, 

Nor think he can deserter prove 

To the dear pledge of mutual love! 

I swear by sceptre and by sword, 

As belted knight and Britain’s lord, 

That, if a boy shall claim my care, 

That boy is born a kingdom's heir ; 

But, if a maiden Fate allows, 

To chuse that maid a fitting spouse, 

A summer day in lists shall strive 

My knights,—the bravest knights alive,~ 
Aud he, the best and bravest tried, 

Shall Arthur’s daughter claim for bride.”— 
ZFS 
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Guendolen endeavors to poison Arthur at his depar- 
ture; but does not succeed. “ Full fifteen years and 
more were sped,” when Arthur “ held solemn court at 
W hitsuntide. 


“ When wine and mirth did most abound, 
And harpers play’d their blithest round, 
A shrilly trumpet shook the ground, 
And marshals cleared the ring: 
A Maiden, on a palfrey white, 
Heading a band of damsels bright, 
Paced through the circle, to alight, 
And kneel before the king. 
. * . . . e * 
Faultering, yet gracefully, she said— 
** Great Prince! behold an orphan maid, 
In her departed mother’s name, 
A father’s vowed protection claim! 
The vow was sworn in desart lone, 
In the deep valley of St. John.” 
. * * - e e * 
“ Up! up! each knight of gallant crest! 
Take buckler, spear, and brand! 
He, that to-day shall bear him best, 
Shall win my Gyneth’s hand.” 





The Knights engage ; and Gyneth, 


** With the truncheon raised, she sate 
The Arbitress of mortal fate ;” 





at length, the “ form of Merlin” rises, and puts an end 
to the strife; to Gyneth, he says— 


“ Thou shalt bear thy penance lone, 
In the Valley of St. John, 

And this weird* shall overtake thee ;— 
Sleep, until a knight shall wake thee, 
For feats of arms as far renowned 

As warrior of the Table Round.” 


* Doom, 
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Here ends Lyulph’s Tale. De Vaux, after passing 
thro’ the most trying ordeals, obtains his prize, 


‘“* Deep slumbering in the fatal chair, 
He saw King Arthur's child.” 


“ Gently, lo! the Warrior kneels, 
Soft that lovely hand he steals, 
Soft to kiss, and soft to clasp— 
But the warder leaves her grasp; 
Lightning flashes, rolls the thunder! 
Gyneth startles from her sleep, 
Totters tower, and trembles keep, 
Burst the Castle walls asunder! 
Fierce and frequent were the shocks, 
Melt the magic halls away, 
——But beneath their mystic rocks, 
In the arms of bold De Vaux, 
Safe the Princess lay! 
Safe and free from magic power, ee 
Blushing like the rose’s flower | a 
Opening to the day; ae 
And round the Champion’s brows were bound 
The crown that Druidess had wound, 
Of the green laurel-bay. ' 
And this was what remained of all pd 
The wealth of each enchanted hall, ee | 
The Garland and the Dame :— ane | 
But where should Warrior seek the meed, ae | 
Due to high worth for daring deed, 
Except from Love and Fame!” 








We have endeavored to tell the story as nearly as pos- 
sible in the words of the poem, in order to make our 
readers acquainted with the style in which it is executed. 
The narrowness of our limits has obliged us to be concise ; 
and has prevented our transcribing several passages which 
we admire. We can, in conclusion, assert that we have 
derived much pleasure in reading this interesting produc- 
iion; and strongly recommend it to the perusal of our 
Readers, 
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LITERARY EXERCISES; or, short Essays ; by 
SUSAN WOOD. 2d Edition. 12mo. 3s. Ingram, 
Bury; and Longman and Co. London. 


The Author informs us that the pressure of recent mis- 
fortunes has induced her to venture a second Edition of 
this Work; which was favorably receivéd some years since, 
We ourselves are aware of the truth of this ; we have perused 
the Essays with satisfaction; and hope they may procure 
some pecuniary relief for their distressed Author. 





THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR DECEMBER, 1814. 


ge 





MORNING: DRESS 


Consists of a Pelisse, of Beet-root coloured Velvet, 
braided ornamentally in front, the pocket-holes, and round 
the bottom, with the same colour; a trimming of Swans- 
down is placed below, on the cuffs, and on the collar, A 
muff of the same, with boots to correspond. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A White Crape Dress, trimmed with Blond Lace, over 
a Slip of Satin; the body of the Dress made in the 
Austrian style, half-concealing the bosom. Pearl Neck- 
lace and Ear-rings. 

The Hair in fall ringlets; with a bunch of Parisian 
roses. A Swansdown Tippet, thrown carelessly over the 
Shoulders, White Satin Shoes, with silver fringe. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





TO AGNES. 





Ort have I hung delighted on thy lay 
That o’er my pensive breast resistless stole ; 
Well does thy verse the gentle heart pourtray ; 
The pure, the feeling, and the generous soul; 
And still I hop’d, fair Stranger! many an hour 
To list’ thy soft notes trembling from the wire ; 
Ah! why should pain or sorrow have the power 
To hush the music of so sweet a lyre? 
Would that the task, sweet Agnes! could be mine 
To watch beside thee with a sister’s care ; 
With anxious love thy every wish devine ; 
Sooth all thy pains, and all thy sorrows share. 
But vain the wish ;—the restless ocean flows 
Far, far between; and fate detains me here, 
A mourner too !—yet take what heaven allows, 
*Tis all I can,—a sympathizing tear. 
For thee, again, may health’s sweet roses bloom, 
And life a lovelier, brighter scene disclose ; 
And may thy lyre no longer hang in gloom 
And mournful silence, ‘midst the willow boughs. 
And may those strains, which most you love to hear, 
Long, long, from OSCAR’S soul entrancing lyre, 
Delight thy gentle heart, and charm thy ear 
With all of friendship’s warmth! and all a Poet's fire! 
Thule, September, 1814. ORA 
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TO OSCAR. 


©! Son of song! where hast thou fled? 

And must I hear thy Harp no more? 
Where is that sweet harp silent laid 

Whose silence I se much deplore? 
Forgive me, if with trembling hand 

Again I wake the simple shell, 
On rocky Thule’s sea-girt strand 

Again my native echoes swell. 
Forgive me, if I dare intrude 

Where thou, sweet minstrel! dost repose ; 
And break the sacred solitude 

That shrouds thy virtues and thy woes. 
To sooth these sorrows, and reward 

These virtues, may all bounteous heaven 
Bestow on thee, O gentle Bard! 

Each joy that may to man be given; 
Friendship sincere, and tenderest love, 

With seraph smiles thy bosom warm, 
And joys that taste of heaven above 

In sympathy’s soul-tonching charm, 
Farewell! farewell! tho’ ne’er again 

Thy harp’s soft music meets mine ear, 
Still must I love the pensive strain ;— 

Congenial feelings make it dear. 

Thule, September, 1814. ORA, 








_ 


LINES 


WRITTEN AFTER PERUSING 
“ THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY.” 


Sweet is thy tender tale ;—serenely fair 
Bloom the fond rapteures thou hast pictur’d there, 
Wheree’er we turn, no rugged paths perplex, 

No terrors haunt us, and no dangers vex ; 

But loveliest visions ever charm the eye—- 

A vernal landscape, and a cloudless sky! 
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Soft as the zephyr flows thy verse along, 
And recued Eden blossoms in thy song. 


Reverse thy page—'t is mem'ry still we view, 

Still mem'ry speaks, and still the Bard were true. 

As sudden fades the momentary light 

Of gilded meteor in the glooms of night 

Perish thy scenes of bliss—where late they smil'd 

See dungeons spread, and rocks, and caverns wiki! 

Her haggard form, begirt with living snakes, 

Grim from her iren couch remorse awakes ; 

With hideous talon rankles ev’ry smart, 
And like a hungry vulture gnaws the heart ; 
Down the wan cheek eternal sorrows roll, ; 
And howling madness desolates the soul, . 


For sure on earth no suff’ring pang is worse, 
Nor stabs the bosom with a heavier curse, | 
Than conscious mem’ry, when she lives alone 
To tell of guilty deeds we blush to own; 
And mispent hours, that lost and vanish’d all, 
No labors can improve, no tears recall. 


EB AE Mn 


WILHELM. 
—— 


LINES TO ENTHUSIASM, 


Au! happy he who feels thy glowing rays 
Illume his favour’d breast, Immortal Power! 
In childhood’s scenes, in youth’s maturer days, 
Thee shall he own in many a pleasing hour. 
The pensive virgin in her lonely bower, : 
The ardent warrior, thirsting after fame, 
Thro’ paths where danger’s threat, misfortune’s lour, 
Alike thy influence and direction claim. 
Vainly: to sing thy praise would I aspire ; 
Such glorious themes far loftier lays require, 
A Byron’s magic taste, a Homen’s vivid fire, 
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For what were man without thy genial aid? 
What is the fool, who spurns thy golden reign? 
A wretch, in nature's vilest garb array’d, 
Whom sordid interest's links alone enchain. 
Life’s sweetest ties to him are ever vain; 
Vain all those joys that from affection flow ; 
Unshar’d his pleasure, unconsol'd his pain, 
He doubly feels misfortune’s ruthless blow : 
A wither’d branch, disever’d from the stem, 
He falls unwept, yet whom can he condemn, 
For who can feel for one, who never felt for them. 
































The daring soul, the overwhelming arm, 
The slight of death, by ancient heroes taught, 
The fire of genius, beauty’s melting charm, 
E’en love himself, depriv’d of thee, were nought. 
Thou must sustain the flame his arts have wrought. 
Else quickly would it vanish into air; 
Thou must inspire the daring deed and thought, 
That scorns all danger, so it please the fair; 
*Tis thine to fix the heart, to change too prone, 
To centre all its hopes and fears in one, 
And out of all the sex, to love but her alone. 


Oft have thy votaries brav’d the shaft of death, 
Despising all the pangs that shaft must give ; 
Oft the true lover has resign’d his breath, 
She gone, for whom alone he wish'd to live. 
In verse immortal shall thy name survive, 
Oh! Abydean* youth, of dauntless soul ; 
Vainly the tempest howls, the billows strive, 
And thunders, too prophetic, darkly roll : 
He dar'd, alas! teo boldly dar’d the wave, 
His Hero saw him sink, she could not save, 
But faithful e’en in death, she shar’d his restless grave. 


Nor is thy power confined alone to love, 
Nor does thy aid to love alone extend, 
Both will those gen’rous spirits ever prove 
Who justly boast them in the name of friend ; 


* Leander, of Abydos. 
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Their dangers, hopes, desires, affections, blend 
In one fix’d point inseparably join’d, 

He who would praise the one must both commend, 
For each is imaged in the other’s mind. 

Damon and Pythias! admirable pair, 

Your minds as lofty as your friendship rare, 

How could a tyrant ask in love like your’s to share. 


‘Tis thine, O Queen, to guide the poet’s pen, 
The fire of genius in the mind to raise, Pais ¢ 
And all th’ illustrious host of deathless men 
From thee derive their well accorded praise. 
To thee we owe a MitTon’s lofty lays, 
A Byron’s feeling, and a Homer’s fire ; 
Byron! whose chaste, resistless muse displays 
Whate'’er taste, genius, judgement, can inspire. 
O goddess! o'er thy humblest votary’s head 
Some little portion ef thy spirit shed, 
Nor let her live unknown, nor join the ignoble dead. 
OCTAVIA. 
a / 


REFLECTIONS IN RETIREMENT. 


How sweet to meditative soul, an hour like this! { 
When nature slumbers in a death-like trance, | 
When zephyrs mild, eve’s closing eye-lids kiss, 
Yet deigning scarce ’mid aspen leaves to dance. 
From heath-clad steep, whose ruggid summits glance, 
The western waves with renovated rays, 
How sweet to gaze beyond the sport of chance, 
The bosom’s tumults, and life’s noisome ways! : 
Oh! for the soul ambition madly sways; 4 
That roves on dizzy precipice asleep— . 
Wooing, perchance, some aerial sprite, that plays | 
In dazzling radiance o’er the hollow deep.— 
He climbs with vacant gaze a giddy steep, 
That beetles o’er a yawning world below, 
Untrod! unknown! scarce pausing to o’erleap 
The fearful height ;—-Can honor’s trophied wreath a recoms 
pence bestow? 
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Here, slave of passion, learn to shun the world ; 
Here, sordid Av’rice, cast a look behind ; 
Here, gentler mourner, if from afflucnce hurl'd, 
Pause ‘mid thy anguish,—and survey mankind. 
Behold the giddy crowd, borne with each wind, 
As Autumn leaves in bleak December's sky ; 
Chasing the air-born phantom of the mind, 
A nothingness that dazzles fancy’s eye. 
Thou phantom Happiness! still wilt thou fly 
The grasp of hope, and shun the busy train, 
That woo thy shadowy form ;—still bid the sigh 
Usurp the bosom’s calm, with wretchedness and pain ! 
As whirlwind wild, that ploughs the grassy plain, 
With sulph’rous flame, or pestilential breath, 
No more the cultur'd blade uprears again 
The verdant shoot, but sleeps in scathless death. 
Yet, ah! how luring is the syren song 
That Hope attunes to catch the youthful ear, 
To lead the thoughtless multitude along, 
To chase from manhood’s cheek the doubting tear,— 
The path is flow’ry that it pictures bere 
With wizard guile, and soft the ambient blue 
Of life’s fair morn, whilst vernal buds appear, 
Unfolding beauties to the ravish'd view. 
But th’ orient beam scarce laves its flood in dew, 
Or salutation pays to grove and hill; 
Scarce does the wakeful lark its song renew, 
Or balmy breezes ruffle mountain rill ; 
When fortune frowns, marring the scene tranquil, 
Clouding th’ horizon wide with deep’ning gloom, 
O'er promis’d joys supplanting ev'ry ill ; 
*Till winter's icy show’rs enfold spring's rip’ning bloom. 
Ah! disappointment, ye too often blight 
The chaplet wild, by fairy fancy wove, 
Mildewing e’er the buds of fond delight; 
Of infant innocence and manly love. 
Of Love! with damon influence, ye rove, 
And snatch from virtue’s lips the holiest bliss, 
The noblest attribute of Heav’n above, 
That sooths the mourner in a world like this. 
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- Thy hated arms appear like dread abyss, 
That opes its frightful jaws to wand’rer’s eye ; 
And Reason flies, polluted by thy kiss, 
A maniac sad, to wilds of vacancy. 
"Tis thou withholdst from lips of infancy 
The bauble tey, and childhood’s playful hour 
Marr’st with thy harsh and rude inclemency ;— 
Alike the virgin stem, and parent trunk deflow’r ; 
Yet can the breast where warm affections dwell, 
When hope, and joy, are sorrowing outcasts driv’n, 
The sigh repress, or breathe a mute farewell ?— 
Such feelings are to mortals rarely giv’n. 
As well might bark, by torrid lightning riv’n, 
Ride calmly o’er the boist’rous ocean's breast, 
As well might mountain pine, by Heav’n’s loud thanders shriv'n, 
Wave to the gentler breeze, in gayer foliage drest, 
That mind is doom’d, with ev'ry pang opprest, 
To meet the world’s rude taunt and bitter scorn ; 
Perhaps the bosom once by him carest, 
For friendly pillow, proffers ranker thorn. 
Alas! existence dawns with sorrowful presage ; 
To dim its rays, what envious clouds combine ! 
Yet if one lot escapes the reckless rage 
Of strife and care,—sweet poverty, ’tis thine! 
For calm the quiet that your cot bestows, 
Embosom'd in the umb’rous leafy shade ; 
Serene it courts an undisturb’d repose, 
That harrowing fear mars not, nor ruder sounds invade ; 
But gentiy peeping through the hawthorn glade, 
Seems, as in hallow'd rest, to mock the noise 
Of busy life, of pompous gay parade, 
And the revelry of worldly joys ;— 
The care corroding phantom, that destroys 
The little quiet of our earthly dream ; 
That wakefal still our passing hour annoys, 
With visions, restless as perturbed stream, 
Or cataract, or beacons false, that gleam, 
And lure the toiling mariner, titi late, 
Too late, alas! he feeds the fateful beam, 


As sinks his stranded batk engulph’d in whelming fate. 
1. M. B. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ir is with extreme reluctance, we postpone the insertion of 
ALPHONSO’S POEM ona REVERED PARENT; but its 
length, prior claims, and shorter Pieces, unexpectedly received, 
which appeared to require immediate attention, will, we hope, 
be deemed a sufficient apology: the Poem entire shall appear 
in our next; and we shall ever be proud to class him among 
the number of our Correspondents. 

The Pedestrian, and other communications from the same 
Author, will be commenced with the first Number for next 
year. 

OSCAR’S Poem of “ The Close of the Battle’ shall be 
inserted in the next Number. 

Mercator’s Letter, C. B. S.’s Essay, and several other favours, 
remain for consideration. 

Varro’s Letter will be referred to the GOSSIPER, 

Mr. H. FINN’S POEM on PEACE is received; and shall 
have our immediate attention. 

We accede with pleasure to Mr, J. M. B.’s proposition. 

Several Poems, some on account of their length, we are 
obliged to defer. 

We have just heard from Miss D. P. CAMPBELL; but it 
is painful to state, that her present LIST of SUBSCRIBERS 
for republishing her Volume of POEMS is quite insufficient to 
afford her that necessary RELIEF which her circumstances 
and situation seem to require. 

ORA has fallen into a mistake; tho’ our much valued 
Correspondent, OSCAR, has not thought proper to assume 
his usual signature, several of his beautiful productions will 
be found in this vol. distinguished, with great humility, 
by ***** only; and some of them with other assumed 
names. 

We beg to refer our Correspondents to our ADDRESS, 
and PROSPECTUS for an IMPROVED SERIES of THIS 
WORK, placed before the Index at the end of this Number. 

Letters and Parcels for this Publication are requested to be sent 
(addressed to the Editor ) to J. W. H. Payne's, No. 20, Warwick- 
square, Newgate-street ; where a Letter-Box is placed, and Orders 

Sor the Work will be diligently attended to. 
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